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ABjSTRACT . 

This tbird^oVi series of aonographs dn refining the 
career education concept conten.ns six occasional papers: (1) 
^Psychoscierosls and Career Education" identifies the kinds of 
attltudinal change career education seeks to aceosplish toward 
Infusion, collabbratlon, education, and Aserican yboth; (2) **Iouth, 
Work, and Schooling" specifies the ka jor contributions the education 
systes can sake to eaployabllity and discusses possible strategies 
for educational change; (3) "Applying the Concept of Collaboration to 
Education/Work Policy" discusses three key words (cosaitsent, 
responsibility, and authority) and the iaplications they have for 
collaboration in education/work policy actions; (4) "Thoughts on EBCB 
and Career Education" presents a brief picture of the nature and 
current status of career education and four alternatives for 
consideration by those currently working in Experience- Based Career 
Education; (51 "TEDPA: Obligations and Opportunities fpr American 
-Ed4iea'tlonli^ specifies obligations of the foraal education systea found 
in the Youth Eaployaent Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, provides 
a list of youth needs to be met by the collaborative effort involving 
the education system, and identifies a- series of opportuni^ties for 
basic education change; and (6) "The Community Career Education 
Resource Center Concept" discusses the rationale behind the concept, 
the Center's nature and functions, and alternative approaches to 
establishing and operating this Center. (BB) 
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REFINING THE CAREER EDUCATION CONCEFT: PART III 

Prefaoc s 

Each year, since I*r76. I have tried U> gather io|cether the key *'occoslonal 
papers" prepared dqrJng the year and place thcin in a single OCE motmnraph. 
By so doing, we hope to make some continuing contrfbution^ to the evolution 
• and refinement pf the career educatit»n concept. The papers in this mono- 
graph^niinus a special set prepared this year in the domain of pOstiecondai'y 
education cbnstitutc the 1971.78 rcnnement effort. 

two of these papers "Youth. Work, and ScluHiUng** and "Applying the 
Concept of Conabt)ration to Education/Work Policy^* have been prepared for 
publication in other places. Each has been slightly edited by its publishers from 
the form in which it appears here. I wanted them here in their original form. 
Both concentrate strongly on the concept of collaboration which has'been one 
of the jJrirnc focuses within OCE durinjj the past 12 mohths. They hopefully 
will stimul^e readers to seek out and study the entire' monograph series on 
, ^"Collaboration In Career Education" which have been prepared during 1978. 

^^'^ The "Psychosclcrosis and Career Education" paper is one moat prdperly 
reaU in conjunction with the "Youth. Work, and Schooling" pa^icr. Taken, 
together, both have implications lor those concerned with implementing career 
education. While they approach the problem from different perspectives', the 
basic topic is the same in both papers. Both have been used repeatedly during 
1978 as official OCE -speeches delivered to State career education conferences.' 

-The "Thoughts on EB^TE and Career Education" paper was delivered only 
once-and that was the &cond Annual EBCE National "Network Conference 
held in Washington, D.C. on February 28, 1978. For. some time, the EBCE 
effort within both pE and NIE hav^volved and operated in a fashion 
independent of the- conceptual ejjort's viithin OCE itself.,A sieeable number of 
Federal dollars has been expen?ftr^ in demonstrating Various EBCE models. It ' 
seemed to'me that^ in ' order td' reduce confusion among LEA and SEA 
personnel, it was essential that some attempts be made \o identify and suggest 
resolution of some of the most obvious conceptual conflicts between EBCE 
arid "career education" as envisior>ed within OCE. This paper was cleared at 
the highest leveJs within USOE prfcr to delivery and does represent a 
- USOE-m>/ just an OCE -position. * 
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Th« **YEPPA: ObU|pitlont »nd Opportunities for American Education** 
paper wm prepared to rep^eeent OE'a position at- the Initial regiutial workihopt 
held - by DOL for LEAi . and CETA Prime SponA>rt. It It obvloutl>^. an 
embryonic beginning effort. The topic It of much greater importance than It 
^appears to be from this presentation. Currently. OCE It moving actively to 
collect and distribute much more compr^entlve and useful information about 
YBDPA*t implications for the profesatonal education community. This paper Is 
only the beginning of what must becotve a major effort. 

Finally, the **Comfnunlty Career Education Resource Center Concept" It a 
paper that, prior to this time, has never been pretentecj anywhere. It tlmply 
Mpr^tents an Idea -1 had one time that I thought should be wtlyen down. CX:E 
Is fdllowlng up this Idea diillng 1978-79 with an RFP Ihafi^ill hopefully 
UlusTrate its viability. V - 

- Kenneth 0. Hoyt 

Director, Office of Career Education 
United States Office of Education 
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PSYCHOttCLEROSlS fiSO CARBBR EDUCATION 

I onoe ttw B dgn In ■ dentlit'i ofnce that contained the roUowtng 
deflnltlcm: PSYCH09CLER0SIS -HARDENING OF THE ATTITUDES. It U a 
definition mott appropriate to cgnilder when one contemplatei the probable 
fliture of career education. 

. ; • f ■ ' 

That la, In my opinion* career education hai reached a itage In tta evolution 
. ^•"^ clear answers are present for thoge who ask what it is, why it • 

is needed, how to do it. and whether or not It wiU work. While, to be sure, such 
answers, will continue to gain In clarity and refinement, they are already 
availably in sufnclently poslUve 'terms 'so as to justify moving toward a 
sustaining career education effort. The basTc problem, then, is not the efficacy 
of career education, but rather attltudlnal changes required for Infplementlng 
the basic changes In American education that the career education effort seeks 
to accomplish^. 

Literally hundreds of attitudes exist that require changing. Rather than 
attempting to Identify them in spcdflc fashion. I have chosen here to discuss 
them In four' broad classes. These include: (a) attitudes toward inf^uion; 
(b) attitudes toward collaboration; (c) attitudes toward educah6n; and (d) atti- 
tudes toward American youth. For each of these four classes of attitudes. I 
wbuld Uke to Identify the kinds of attltudlnal change career education 
see|cs to accomplish. 

As examples of attitudes arc identified within each class, I would hope you 
would consider each in two ways; first, in terms of the extent to which this Is 
an attitude you hold; and. second. In terms of the- extent to which this is an 
attitude you see existing in others. If you do so. you wlM be able to judge 
career education's future for yourself. . * * 

i 

Attitudes Towwd Infusion ~^ 

One of the bedro^ pri|piples of career education i^ that career education 
seeks to infuse employabUitf' skilis within aif existing educational programs and 
courses rather than add another course or set of courses to the existing 
curriculum. Several attltudlnal problems are currently acting to impede 
implementation of infution efforts. 
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One if the ''what ynu ml<V tuivc In luitHir' atlltudc. ThU utlHuiSc li h^jjil 
by tUi^ who fttlll ^cein to believe we *ire really trying to buJid ta cmeer 
educmUnt '*en^p4re'* lrr)be rutr by » new kind ol «|icclnh«t in cduculUm^ When 
tiich prrMini tee current a^binnii^ ifffiecl at empUiylnn ciireer educittlon 
rttcilllatntsi Mt the ^hiuil dmrlLM level luul At ettiabtuhinit conununlty 
educalUHi/^ytHrk cimnctU. ihey'dven) to Interpret thin aa nieanlnit their letiri 
were iusuricd. It would be ikiiik. well an traiUc. U the mechanism we 
estubllih til make Jiure InfusU^n wtuku were tii caunc nome to believe wejieyer 
really wanted mfuslon in the tltit |>lacf . 

A Jietonil uttiltudc tg be changed u seen tn the Jitutcniont. "I*ni willing to 
help you with ymir pri>blein/* TeacheiJi cxptcaxing luch ultitudei have 
obviously accepted the gi>al of education as prc|Xiralion l\>r work us one of 
thrir res[HM)sthilities. The intuslon appri>ach cannot work until account- 
ability ct>nics ' tt> the classnuvti tor attaining career education learner 
oiJtcomcii. Tluise teachers wIh> rcsiJit Hccountabilily on the grounds that 
•*you're adduig to my UhhV* wi>rry me particularly. Such teachers must realize 
that the goal of education as preparation tm work is i)ne the general public has 
expecteil them to be accoutitable lor all along, it is niU a matter of •'adding to 
the teacher s loatL" rather, it is simply a matter of accepting a responsibility 
tbiti has always been present. 

T\\c classrixmi teacher is the key pcTst>n in career ediicativm impleirientation 
efforts. That is wliy the single greatest emphasis in the new career education 
legislation is placed on providing inservice education to the teaching faculty. It 
IS alsi> why, in that legislation ^.career education specifilists arc called for at the 
schiM)! district, but tu>t at the scho4>l btdiding \q\c\. Real change can coijic to 
rducatii^n only (fi the classriK>nK Wc must ov<fTcome these attitudes before this 
can happcti. 



Attitudes Toward Collaboration ^ 

In addition to infusion, the concept i>f collaboration stands as the second 
bedrix:k principle of career education, l^he concept of collaboration in career 
education is viewed as a process involving shared commitmca<» responsibility ♦ 
and authoriiy'^^Mwcen the formal system of education and various segments of 
the br^>ader community for meeting identified career edu^ration learner 
outcries. Current negative attitudes, bot>i within education and among 
membcrs^ of the-< business/labi>r/industry community, are preventing the 
concept of collaboration from being fully and effectively implemented. 
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On tiM butliMtt/labiir/lniluitry tide, the altlUalcft ofirii hcnrU cnti he 
iuinm«fU#d in th« following wty : 

Pr«|Mirlng youth for woA It the rcKpi>a»lblllty o( the fcutnnl cihuntliin 
tytUm* h«v# a niftl Intercit in ilic iucc«ift i^f cUiiciihon In inc«*ting thli 
rMponilbtUty andlir? wllllnii to hoip. If eUucntorft dcRire oui help, ihcy mhimi 
t«il ua tx«ctly what thty want ut to do, for how long, And at what ct>ftt . Wc 
will then be able ti^ reipond In a apeclflc faihlon. 

We would tike to kee luch attitudes changed in ways thai Would make the 
following statement represent the general attitude of the buslncss/lahor/ 
Industry con^munlly: 

Preparing, youth for work today is'a conununity f e!i|Hui!ilhlllty , It .is not 
something the education system can di» adci|ualcly hy hsclt . Wc are willing 
to join forces with educators in itieetinp and accepting thU responsibility. 

are willing to make a sustulnitig conmutntciH to this eflitrt provided 
educatlali does hkewlse, t 

^On the education side, the negative attitudes toward Implenienling u tm^ 
collaborative effort cati be sumn\ari/ed in the following way : 

c 

We in education need and ap0p^TaT^assistance of the broader community 
in preparing youth for work.iMI career cducatioti polky decisions* howtrver^ 
must remain with the Bomd of Fducatii>tK Career education is an 
educational program, not a cornmunityXp-ogram. 

We would^like to see such attitudes charged in ways that would make the 
following statement represent the general attit||Ue of the formal education 
system: "^^^ ) 

' We in education recognise that we have neither the talents nor the resources 
to adequately prepare .youth for work through only our own efforts. While 
the school board must retain responsibility for broad education policies, 
there are a host of programmatic policies required for implementing career 
education that must be evolv^ througti the joint efforts of educators and 
membera^4^^^e business/l^l^r/industry community. 

In short it i^a matter of encouraging the xrducation system to "let go^^ at tho^ 
same time w^ aiC encouraging the.J>u$iness/labor/industry community to *^take 
hold/* Obviously, these two events must go together if chaos, resent nient, and 
disillusionment are not to occur. Until this happens, we do not have 
*^colbiborgtlon/* but *only ^'cooperation**— and the career education effdfl^ 
cannot succeed that way, - ^ \ 
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AtHlvdM Towatd BducatAon ^ 

Th« •dvoc^lw-^atid opponent! of Career etluctlUm come from dtverte 
■eglinenU of educfttlon and the bToMter ciitnm unity . Some who nipport. end 
lome who opp<iM. career educetUm do lo for ,v»ry Hihh! rcMoni bated on 
potlttve •tlltudei. On the other hend. Mime of carecf educalUw'i uipporlyr*. »• 
* well meny of Iti «»pp<»nenl». bring negative altitudes to hear in duing ti*. The 
^^^l|itlve Attitude! I am referrliSg to here IncUide thoae of lack of confidence. 
' trust. rei|toct. or hope for Anierlcan education In lormi of Iti potenilai for 
helping !olv« problen^i of - education/work relationihlpi laced by today*! 
youth. .Some pertont teem to detlglit In iMtlntlng out ihe rclaUvcly imall 
Influence our edMftlon tytiem playt In Altering youth employment/unemploy- 
ment^ probiem*^9fe|euA^^ lu concent rate iheir attention more on pointing 
out weaknettet Inolrr edu^atkm tyttcm and errori made by totne engaged lii 
Ita operations. StlU others devote a great deal t»f effort to pointing out various 
4'ornis of alternative educatUm and prtH;lolmlng such aliernativey to be superior 
to the current educatltm system. Some in erch of these "canj^s" can and do 
make yery convincing argjfrnc^jts. cotnplete with duta. aifd supporting their 
vlews/l would be the last to say tuch arguments are completely lacking In 
validity. 

Instead, t would p*>inv almply to the, fact tliat career education is an 
approach to pducathmal change built on a basic sense of confidence, pride, and 
trust In the Arverlcan education system. Career education seeks in fusion of its 
contents Into the curriculum, but it dt»es not advt>cate abandoning that 
curriculum. We seek to improve the ability of today's teachers to deliver 
effectlvr career education, but wc do ni>t prt>pose replacing them. We seek to 
broaden educatitwal i>ppoy^unities for all students by utilizing the restnirces of 
the broader commvinity Jbut we di> not seek to substitute such opportunities 
for those available in th/education system itself. Wc seek to reallocate existing 
educational doHars.-Wl wc do not seek massive new sources of funding to add 
something structurally different from that which now exists. ' 

*ln doing to, career education is being built on such positive attitudes 
as: (l)the education system can -aAd sliould-make some positive contribu- 
tions to problems youth face in education/ work relationships no matter how 
mkny other ncgatTvc factors may be operating; (2) the American edupatlon 
system, in spite of it* obvious weaknesses, is the best yet devised for brlngir\g 
quality educational opportunities to all of the children of all of the people; 

(3) today's teacljers are the best prepared vire have ever had. Further, most are 
conscientious professipnal persons, who, given sufficient time and Information, 
are both willing arvd able to infuse career eductftion into the teaching/learning 
process. The truly mediocre teacher is a rarity, not a commonplace occurrence j| 

(4) It will be far better for youth, and for the nation, to devote our energies td 
/^iinproving our current system of education than to replacing it or establishing i 
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dual tyttcm Iti c«mtp«l« wtlh It. atul (5) U will hrttcr lo ptrpmr ynuih for 
•mt>loym«it than for unemployntont ^ 

It li, I think. p«rilcul«rly Im|>4ii4«ni U\x tht»*r lit ihr ht^ilrt cotitiiuinity 
who|«tln wuh «<]ucatmt In lh« cttllfDttiMtlvc cAirrr tfiliK-ttiUtti rittwt in cHatiun^ 
Ihdr own ftHtutltM Mhout the Ant<?rW«n Oilucmitm lynlrtti It Ihty Utt. I wotilU 
-V hop« Ih^y Gonclud* that, llk« Am«nc«n tlvmtx'racy Ittell. ti it. with «U lit 
ihortciwnlnltt, far b^tcr thiin «Jty «iih«i|lulr tyitcin th«K<uiUI he tnvrnird 

AltJtudM Toward Youth 

Mnally, 1 wtmlil like tt» ctintnicnt hrlctly \^\\ ultitmi*-* oiUllnn inwarii lh«»»c 
career educathm M^cki to nrrvc ilic youth of fhu naiion Ol mU ihc attltuitinal 
problenii to be ovcrcotnc. thlii. to nic. is Ihc iiio»t urtottm mtd the inttit 
impt>rtant. 

For want tt betirr tcrnu the negative attituclci 1 Want to refer tn here can 
be «alled rxpicMlor) denigned^ li» be uni^tdgout lo racism or 

MXUm at a hatic »i>ur^e "of bta* ttiul prciuilUe in An>Ti/ ?nH:Joiy. In iny 
opinion. **y^*"*^^i*"i" 1» lully an \cflou» a Mnial ili\r*i%^ ^♦♦-^ America as rac* 
Um and %€ximni. It'Tesiult^ tn a !iterei>lype thai %a> v mi^^^^ wMX youth are 
Irrciponilble persons who neither know luu vjlue wt>rk atul cann^it be 

''^V^ trusted to hold re»ix>ntible pi>sitiiuis in the Ainencun iKcupatitMtal u>clcty. The 
concept of **youth»j<iba** that (\>lenian referred to wveral years ago hai, so far 
ma t can determine, never been refuted nor seriously challenged. Coleman 
contends that American youth, ages U>04, who seek employ nierU in America 

_---iiaye available to them primarily i>nly •'youth jobs'* jobs with little challenge, 
^ llttU pay, little skill requirements* and little hot>e tor advancement up a cVreer 
ladder. Being **not quite grown up" is considered syn4>nymous with being 
•'Irresptmsltjffc . 

J - 

If I, as a csircer educatiixi advocate, held such a negative view of youth. I 
wouljJ leave education for employment in a different area. Career education 
has been built around a basic sense of belief and confidence In American 
youth. Most youth I know would much rather look forward to being employed 
than to being on welfare. Most youth I know are, capable o^^accepting 
^ responsibility if given the opportunity and^ the skills required for doing so 
Moat youth I know want to tearn if we can shc^w them Kow thr> can wha^ 
they are 'asked to learn. Most youth I kncrw want to make positive 
contrttmtions to making and keeping America strong, safe, and he^ilthy. MMt* 
youth I kr^bw will welct^me and profit fnmi a career education <^mphasis in 
American education. 
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knitwIrUiir. unUcttUiuttitit, jpiMc.ialhMt Itu ihr AinciU *o %\ Mc-in .*! 
<>ni«ttMl»r rhi% *nnit<«»u U«« ictulir4^' tn^cpcrtiCiJ ^ <»IU lot iirrtti.'n of 
,»l«|MMliiitliir« lot voulh lo 'hunavi wuU ih..%r .-nifd^f*! »•» iMiv^ir n.iriptii*- 
Ihl> will unil<*t«Milit "nil »v»lc»»«*. brMft ami «t»|Msciaic M tuo^ I *iH»Ki 

tiHt«V*« VtHillv^ »» v«nuh,h«vr lean* -i<^.»nt Uicut H th'»»r m iltc (.rivalc 
tftilcf|*il«r *v»lcm will 4p|»t*»4ch s.mhI* wtlh tKr wmr kuu\% ..I potiiiv*- 4HUutlr% 
%^«? Atv tr\itiK to ln»nU in %t.ull» |..>»atil that »s»ieMt. 1 llittik thev will »«• 
l%|c«»itttv Mirptl»rd !o mc. u ..nr ..| the hiwtr^l t..t .utcfi 

cilucalttttt »r . II M wotWi. iw-thdit* we t.an make uotntf positive pt.inicw tiiwdf^ 

In nt> t.|nnton. Ibr lutnif ..I uicci rLituull.ui Mr|»rtul* on cltnunatmn 
ncKatlvc uHilujJr* 4lul pfotnoMnK po^nivr jMit»u!rx t hi -.c nu Inilc atlltnilr% 
toward the intnthMt Mi.»lc^\. t.iv^jul .iiiaminK iivir ^ olluhot.tH. »tt . lowaul tt»c 
AiuciUan iv^trtu ol ctliKJiton. ami. nu.^t nnpoilanl. at ni uili^ t owmil v<»uth 

have ht|th tn»pc» lot the tniutf ol tJirct cihiiitiion I an» iouiulc-nl thUl wc air 
fuovtnK n« iha* ihtri tton * 
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. - " V . V Y^UTH, WORK. AND SCHOOLING 



► * M society becomes^ncreasingli/ coin^I*i*te, r^tipnships between educationj 

• and Wprk becofne Jess perfectlj; eorrelat^c They do not,* however, - c^ase to 
. ejciSt- Rather. tHey change b'btlr^ their strength and in their basiq nature/such 

• changes hol^serious.implications for educators and for others concerned* with' 
problems of youth t;mi?loynient. unemployment, and underernployment.'My 
Piirppse here ts.to share some tho\jgJit$ regarding these implications. 

_ * ^ - * ■ * - *• J . . % 

^ Assuming the pfescBcer of positive, ^ut impejfect. relationsMps between 
•^educatioii and work, the, formal cducatibh system oari^oi b*e' CQnsid^rtfd as 
. either totally^responsibte^ior totally l?}ameles's. the two, basic problems to be ^■ 
' ^facejl are: (a)- determining the.contributions. the education systehi^can rea'son- ' 

a)>iy be expected, to rnake t6>yard the youth -unemployment problem v^ahd 
' (b) identifyiijg strategres for'/eduq^tienal chdnge that . can be viewed '^aa^ . 

app^oifriatc aqd^ffectiv^ in'these tinlesT -.- -^^ - J ' . 

BeCbre considering these probleips.^-it must be' ma^e clear thafclHhges in - 
youth. empr9yment r^t^s, cinnot be" considered, by itself, as an appropriate\ 
•criterion for use^in evaluating the effectiveness of education's contribution to 
the total solution. It ^^inappropriate to fidld the education system accountable' 
tfor such large: cqntribuiing factWs as: (4) the number oCjobs available ; (b) the 
- rate- .of Economic growths (c)nhe impact of inflation; or (d) changes in' 
<* productivity. Jt would, it seems to ni«, be* extremely dafficult to assess, ^th , 
exactness, education's contributions to., such factors. On *the other hand, the * 
erlucaticffi system , can r and should. Ije, held adboun table, for significan^t " 
contributions to readiness of youth for employment^i.e.. for youth employ- 
ability. It is employability then. n&X employment, that, to me, should be- 
considered as-<he prime criterion for iise in evaluating education's efforts with 
respect to problems youth face in becoming members of the occupational 



^society 



Let me now proceed to an attempt to specify the major contributions the 
education system can make to employabUity. This will be followed by a 
discussic^ijof possible strategies for educational change aimed at the fact, 
that these contributions can be made. ^ 
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'Conlnbutiona of^^Formal Education to Employ abilify 



The goal of education as preparation for work has always been one of the 
prime goals o/' American education. Increasingly, during the last 50 years, that 
gbal 4tas been interpreted primarily to mear\ equipping school leavers with 
specific entry-level vocational sl^ills for use in gaining membership in the 
Occupational society. This- has been seen as a prime purpose for vocational 
edpVation at the secondary school level, occupational edticatipn ^at the 
community !c9irege level, bccupationally oriented majors at the baccalaureate 
degree level/ and, of course, of the vast^majority of graduate educatign, Th^ 
\ need for such specific entry-level vocational skitts continues to increase in 
im'portanje, - ' 

; - * V 

Ntcetin^ such needs, however, cannot^ be considered syndlflymous witti 
attaining'' the goal oT^ducation as prepara'tion for work. If school leavers are. to 
meet the cr^fctip^^of* cmpio^abilify , the education system mijst do friuch more 
than simply providing them wittj specific entry-level vocational skills. The K-12 
school systerrf that 'changes only by increasing the quantity and quality *of 
vocational education is not meeting its employability responsibilities. Neither is 
the College or university^ vyho responds to the need only by increasing its 
attention to occupationally oriented majors while ignoring or downplaying the 
cnicial contributions of liberal arts education. The presence of other 
employability skills and. the sierious responsibilities of the entire formal 
education system— fr6m\he elementary schoofJcvcl through the college and 
university system— must be recognized and aoceptc<i. 

Tlic* additional employabilit^^kills I am referririg to here can be quickly 
listed. Tliey include: 

L "feasic academic skills of.-rfiathematics and/or oral and^ written communi- 
cation* ^ 

2. Godd-wxir k habits l ea ding to productivity in the workplace. 

% 

3. A personally meaningful set of work values that wilMead the individual 
both to value work bnd to want to work. 

• ' (J 

4. Basic understandings of the American economic system and the general 

nature and importance of work in our society. 

/ - ^ 

5. Self-understanding of vocational interests, aptitudes, and abilities along : 
with an understanding of related educational/occupational oppor- 
tunities. , 
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6. Career decisionmaking skills. ^- f 

7. Job seeking Job getting, an);y»b^hpfding skills. . ' 

Skills in utilizing and discoveW^unpaid work as prodpctive use of 
\^ leisure ti^e. / • <•* • , 

♦ ^ Skills aimed at effecting positive change in the occupational society 
including tho^e required for reducing stereotyping as deterrents to full, 
freedom df choice, ^ » - y 1-».t 

10. Skills usefuHn humanizing the workplace for oneself -and for moving up 
in the occupational society once entry has been gained. 

An initial reaction of^many who Vie\^ listings such as this is to ask, "isn't 
this what th^ education systeni has always done?" Those who -respond in this 
fashion mUst sqrely recogiiijts ^at, to whatever extent this has" been an effort 
of the education system, it 'surely has not been an effective one. The time has 
come to change the \ education system in ways'- that both emphasize, the 
importance of inlpartirtg such skills and deraonstrating^.their effective delivery 
to students.! ' . , 

Implementing Change in Education: Choosing a Strategy 

A constant calj) for ch^iange is' essential to, the dynamic growth and 
development of any part of Society. Such calls are rooted in the need to find 
purpose fulness and rpeaningfulness in basic goals. Any part of society that 
resists o( ignores the need to change tends to stagnate and die out in the 
ecosystem of the larger society.-- 

^ ■ , y A 

ililnere are only two basic avenues available for accomplishing change. The 
first, is to change— either by increasing or decreasing-the currently available 
resources. The second, is to change ways in which currently available resources 
are^' utilized. ' 

The traditional approach to change taken by American education has been 
that of seeking increases in resources. The appropriateness of such an approach 
rests on ■ assumptions that: (a) there is nothing wrong >yith the way the 
education system currently operates; (b) the addition of new resources to 
current operations will enable new challenges to be ipet; and (c) funds can and 
will be made available to pay for such additional resources and programs. None 
of these three assumptions appears valid today in light of the most recent 
Gallup Poll on Education.' / 

* GalJup, George • ^ 

j^am Delta Kappan, 1977 / 



The alternative avenue to change availa^>l^o AmericVn education assumes 
that: (a) there are serious deficiencies in effective utQization of current 
educational resources; (b) such additional resources as are ndeded cari" be found 
through utilizing better and more effectively community rdiources outside the 
field of YlJlfejSf 'education; and tc) American educators f are susceptible to 
^ changes in*^ftitudes and, actions. There appears to, me tt^be some reason to 
believe tharlach^f these three assumptions possesses a degr«;e of validity. " 

Fdr this reason, I vvould choose the second, apprfiatfff jx> change over the 
'first. Such a decision nests bn a strategy^at noias: ^aj ifis a "people change" 
apprpach dediq^ted "^o changing thf attitudes and actions of educators, 
sti^dents, and members of the broader community; (b) a "program add-on" 
approach to change involving new courses and new kinds of teachers is to be ' 
avoided; and (c) an infusipn approach to melding new and existing content can 
be devised that wilindt detract from an emphasis on existing content. 

Three bedrock principles lie at the heart of this strategy. The first principle 

is that, for learning to be effective, that skill or knowledge to be learned must; 

be recognized as important and valuable by -both those who learn and by those V . 
' who assist in the ^earning process. Other things being equal, more lemming will 

occur when students who want to learn are in classrooms with teachers who 

want to teach. If this princilple can be effectively implemented, such current . 

popular topics as declining test scores, discipline in the classroom, and high 
, truancy"* rates will surely be alleviated. The key thing tq concentrate on is 

inserting a sense of purposefulness and meaningfulness into the teaching/ 

learning process. . 

The second bedrock principle is that, for an effective emphasis to be placed 
on^ implementing the goal of education as preparation for work, the physical * 
and personnel resources of the broader community must join , forces with 
educators. Educators do not have the time, the talents, the knowledge, or the 
resources to accomplish this task by themselves. Needed resources exist in^ 
every community that can and should be utilized. The best way to prepare 
students for the world of work is not to lock them up in a schoolhou se th us 
keeping them away from that world. The days of educational isolatipnfsnt are 
past. •» 

The third bedrock principle is that, a conscious and conscientious emphasis 
on the goal of education as preparation for work can serve as an effective 
vehicle for implementing the first two bedrock principles. Both the knowledge 
and the skills to be imparted, important as they are, will, in tl)^long run, be 
relatively less important than the use of the goal itself as a vehicle for basic 
change. If successful, use of this vehicle will also enhance attainment of other 
basic goals of education. This is most important. The specific goal is to bring a ' 



greater and more appropriate emphasis to the goal of education as preparation 
. for work. The generic goal* however, is to improve the quality of education. 

Implenicnting Change in Education: Applying the Strategy 

Let iis assume that tl^ere is agreement that American education should 
change in ways that more effectively deliver employability skills to students. 
' Let us further assume diat the strategy chosen is that of maiding better use of 
existing resources. The question remains, how is this strategy app^ed? 

A first answer to this question is that the strategy must begin^in the 
elementary school years and continue through all levels of education. Providing 
youth with employab^ty ^skills can, in no rationale way, be defended as a task 
to be' delayed until the time they are^ ready to leave school for work— or even* 
.unto the time ,they enter secondary ; education. The need for employabUity 
^^^skills is as great for college/universityst^dents and for adults facing mid-career 
changes as it is for 12 students. ^ 

' A second "answer is that application of the strategy must 'take place under . 
conditions that neither demean nor detract from other worthy goals of the 
education sy stern. To pretend lhat all of education*^ effort* should be devoted 
to' attaining the goal of education as preparatiq^ for wove would be a fatal 
mistake. 



A third answer is that, of; all person^, involved, the key persons arc the 
teaching faculty. Application of the strategy must cTarried out in ways;tfiat 
enhance attainment of both process and content goals of t||ie teachingja^ulty. 
Earlier attempts to join community resources with those^of Bie'education 
«^ l^stem have failed because they either: (a) ignored the teaching faculty; or 
(b) asked the teaching faculty to perform, tasks over and beyond those related 
to their teaching assignments. Real change can come to education only if it is 
highlighted in the teaching/learning process* , 

Fourth, ' the broader community must share* responsibility with the 
education systen\ for the successes-^and the failures— of this effort. It is thu^ 
inevitable that the broSder community also share in formulation of basic 
policies. The fomier use of community cooperation must be replaced by a true 
coilaboratiye effort. 

Fifth, because of the multiple variety of actors involved in application of 
the strategy, unique reward systems must be built for each kind of ^^actor.'* If 
such rewards cannot be monetary, then they iriust at least be psychic. The 
**What*s in it for me?/' question is one that must be answered in a variety of 
ways. It is much more difficult than would be the case were the strategy to be 
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* implemented through progranj ^'add pns" with one or more persons assuming 
total responsibility. * ^ "*>^ 

Sixth, the presence of a variety oflcinds of."actors" makes special problems 
for those seeking to evaluate the 'effeVtiveness of the strategy. Specific roles 
and rcsponsibUitiek must be assigned to each kind of "actor." The evaluation 
design must take assessment of performance of such roles into account. 

^ Finally, the newness of this approach to educational change must be , 
' recognised. Because o? its n'eWnfess, it Will be difficult for those accustoinMxo 

the categorical program "add-on" approach to change to understand its basic. 

nature and mode of operation. Similarly, its newness makes it inevitable that 

inany mistakes will be made leading thpse who participate and/or observe such 
^ Mistakes to abandon their efforts. It seems probable to me that the Broader 

community-not the formal school system itself-must, in many instances. 

serve as the catalyst to sustain the effort. . 

The American education system has clear, but far from exclusive, . 
. responsibiUties for the /current youth unemployment problem. The best and 
most viable way^ whiWjbe^ucation system can contribute to solution bf 
these problems is tfWoiigh equipping school leavers with employabUity skills 
over and beyond specific jentry-level vocational skills; If this is to come about, 
it will mean major change in the education system. The basic strategy most 
appropriate for making such change is that of reallocation of current education 
resources-not a new^*add on" categorical program effort. For this approach to 
educational change to work, the broader community must join forces with the 
education system. Some attempts to implement educational change through 
this^ strategy have already bepn carried out under the banner of "career 
education." It is a difficult, but not an impossible, task. , 
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^ applying the concept of collaboration to 
' educ'atiqn>worki>olicy « 

The term "collaboration," in Websihi's New World Dictionary, is deflned in 
turo ways as follows: (1) "the act of: working together, as in writing a book" 
and (2) "cooperation with the ene'my." It is important to emphasize, at the 
oiUset, that it is the former, rather tl^ap the latter, definition that is to be used 
here! I * ^ 

When applied to the generic topic of^ducation/work policy, the term 
^collaboration*^ can be defined more specifically to mean: 'VI process 
involving shared commitment, responsibility, and authority between the fprmal 
system of education M^^ar^s segtj^ for 
meeting i4Jeh(^ed learner needs m^e ed^^cation/Ufork relationships domain^'' 
While no premise is made that tfm definition will^nd universal acceptwMeCit 
is important ^ - ernphasi;^e that it represents the nneaning of the term 
"collaboration" as used here. - - ' / ^^Ss. 

. Several basic assumptions combine tb form the basis of need for this 
concept of collaboration. Thfse include: 



1. The term **education** includes^ much mire than "schooling/* Many 
learning opportunities for persons exist in th€i broader community over 
and beyond those found in the formaj system of "schooling." 

2. It would be inefficient to try and impossible to succeed in an attempt to 
, incorporate all confimunity learning resources wrthin the l^ormal system 

^ *^ of education; i.e., "schooling." v 

■ \ 

3. The educational needs of today*$ students cannot be adeoiately/met by 
the education system alone. "The le^^mng resources the broader 
community are needed and must b6 utiunfo* 

4. The prime coi^ern piust center around the extent to which learner needs 
are met^ not on which segment pf the community receives "credit" for 
meeting them. ' . ^ 

5. Leamers#wiII profit most if various kinds of community learning 
resources are coordinated with those of the education system in ways 
that enhance and expand the variety and quality of learning oppor- 

Q tunities for each person. 



^ Various kinds of community learning resources can best help persons if 
they join forces, rather than compete, with the education system. Our 
common concern for those we serve should be sufficient motivation for 
doing s^* , C^^"^ 

The- three key words in the defmiiidn of collaboration presented above are 
^'commitment/' "responsibility;" and "authority." The purpose of this paper is 
Ip discuss implications, of these three words for t^F concept of collaboratiort in 

%ucation/work polic^' actions, v 

'/ - - * 

4 

The Concept of Shared Commitment 

, Collaboration between thi^ education system and the broader community 
must start by mutual 'recognition of their joint irfterest in and concern 
regarding specihc identified learner needs of those served by the edusatipn 
system. A listing of such needs that might be used to determine the extent to 
which such shared commitment ex'ists in a given community ijicludes, in the 
case of an education^work policy, the need of learners to acquire: 

1 . a better understanding of the interdependence of occupations; 

2. a more diversified set of opportunities for career exploration; 

3. improved attitudes toward work as an essential elemehtin society; 

*■ , ■ ,> ■ 

i * 

4. a better. understanding and appreciation of relationships between work 
and total lifestyle patterns; 

5. improved ability to communicate effectively with adult workers; Jl 
67 an increased motivation to learn subject matter taught in soliools; 

7. a more cor^plete and realistic understanding of howS^ business 
organiiatidn operates ; 

8. an increased understanding and appreciation of the private enterprise 
system; * ^ j 

9. a belter understanding of ways in whi^ personal skills and abilities of 
different persons relate to the commupfity's need for workers; 

10. a better understanding of the concept of competition in the labor 
market and stimulation to compete for jobs in the labor market; 
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II., a better undentanding of the variety of Career paths' followed by adtdt 
'Workers during their working lives; 

- ^ ' ' ■ • / 

12. an opportunity to use adult workers as role models for career Mecision- 
/ ' making. J 

ft'^has beeo 4Mid that if one*s goal is to put a man on the moon, the first 
requirement for doing to recognize this is what one is trying to do. 

Similarly, if the concept ojNeoOaboration is to be applied to education/work 
policy conceijis. the first ^^^cement - is for both educators and member»of 
'^the broacfer ccnnnaunity to M^ee that a set learner i»eeds exist which, up 
untU this 'time, have nbt been met. They.nHist further agree that these needs 
are impoiatant.and that both sides— i.e., the education system and the broader 
cpnununlty— h&ve-specific things to gain were these needs to be met. ^ 

It is important to emphasize the last point. To recognize the existence of a 
set of common learner needs, such as listed above, may in and of itself be 
sufficient to bring educator^ aiid persons f^om the broader community 
together for purposes of expressing their Interest and concern. It will not, 
however, be syfficicm to enter into a sustaining collaborative effort aimed at 
meeting such needs. Ihe motivation to begin and the motivation to continue a 
given eftort ,are quite different things. Agreement on .the existence of a set of 
important learner needs m&y be sufficient motivation to begin. To continue 
demands that both educators .and members of the broader community have, in 
addition, a cl6ar set of answers \o the "WhatVin it for me?" question— i.e., 
ways in ^M^ch both the education system and tK^ broader community will 
benefit 'if -such learner needs are met. Answers to the "What's in it for me?** 
question can be expected to vary widely both within the family of professional 
e<lucAtors and among vaHoua^ ^grrrents of the broader community. It is not 
vital that such answers be shared with all others at the ,begiiuiing, but it is vital 
that e^ch of the .**actors*' have faced the .necessity of beginning to answer this 
V question for himself/herself. Otherwise., the res^ is* lilcely to be the 
accumulation of a great number of good- intentions #hch gather **dust*' while 
waitiiig for any significant action steps to be taken. 



The Concept of Shared Responsibility . ^ 

For too long, the educatioiii; system and the business/IaboVj^dustry ' 
community liave^each tended, to blamed the other for not jneeting the kinds of 
learner |ieeds identified above. Wheji they tire of doing so, they often join 
forc^ and blanxr th? learners themselves who, are least of- all, at fault. 
CoUarooration cannot and will not work under such ^circumstances'. On 
thejlcontrary,.^ a Cbllaboralive effort demands tfiat those involved begin with a 
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mutual atmospTicre of trust, Vcspcct, and confidence in, all parties involved. 
Members of the ^broader community must recognize that the American ^ystem 
; public education, with all of i<s shortcomings, is the best system yet 

Y ' for mef ting the educational tieeds of all of the children of all of the ^ej?fle. 
^ Similarly, educators muk, recognize that the American system of private 
enterprise, with all of , its shortcomings, is ^ill far superior to alternative 
economic systems existing in other parts of the world. CoUaboration can occur 
only when both parties-i.e., the ' education system and the business/labor/ 
industry community-recognize the )posiUye potenttftl^each possesses for 
helping to meet learner needsM»^e edpcation/work relationship domain. 

If tfiis is done, it will be 6^ to recognize and acknowledge that a^ elements 
.involved can make positive cimlributions to -meeting the set or^idenlified 
learner needs. Look at the list tif identified learner needs listed earlier. Can you 
find any that the education sysiftm could not, to "sonic extent, meet all by«^ 
itself? Similarly, can you identify any that the busin^ss/labor/industry 
community could not, Xjp some extent, also meet all by itself? Assuming the 
answec given to both questions is "No," the next logical quo»tion is "Why, 
then, »ve not such learner needs been better met?" Hope fuUy, the answer 
giveiytlthatuquestion will be divided into two parts: (a) neither party inv.olved.- 
' has dole all that party could do to meet these learner, needs; and (b) such 
' leamerlneeds wQl be better met if b#th parties join forces and accept mutual 
s/iaredT^spo/is/AZ/i/j' for meeting them. 

Th^asic problem to be solved is that^^^th pirti^have assumed that 
preparing youth for work is solely the responsibility of t^ education system. 
Further, both have assumed^hat, in the long run, the education system must 
be held accountable for the success or failure of this effort. The broader 
community has often expressed a willingness to help the education system 
solve the problem, but they have not accepted any "ownership" of the 
problem itself. Sin»larly, the education system has welcomed assistance from 
the broader community, but has routinely resented attempts on the part of the 
broader community to participate in programmatic policy decisions affecting 
actions taken to solve the problem. V 

Collaboration cannot take place until and unless both parties accept the 
rinciple that prepa*ring s^idents for work is a task that the education system 
w^noTadequ^tely accomplish by itself. Both the resources and the expertise of 
the>ijroader community must be utUized along with those of the education 
'systSn. The broader ^community must accept some of the responsibility and 
the Education system must allow this to happen. Accountability for . the 
succd&ses-and the failures-of the total effort must be shared by all concerned. 
Unl^ this happens, all that exists is cooperation, and true collaboration will 
O ot have tfiken place. 
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The Concept of Shared AutAwity 



Soidetal **tniisiTis" Mie created based sbmetimes on fact and sometimes on 
myths. They continue, only if thera- is at least a solid element of truth in them. 
One such "truisn^' b phrased in this way: "Anything that is everyone's 
business soon becomes the business of nobody." The concept of collaboration 
is obviously susceptible to the consequences of this truism. If coUa^brative 
efforts are to be implemented on ia sustainii^ basis, some ^(ganizational 
structure that is in charge mjlkt "be crated. It seims cleaprwenat this early 
• stage of things, that it would be unwise to attempt to find and promote a single 
^ignodel und^r an assump^on that it co^ld be appropriat^v applied in every 
cofnmunity. Community differences are too great." What will work best in one 
community will not work best in another. Three possible modeb, each ^f 
which is in operation somewhere, will be briefly described here. 

Model I is best represented by the IPAR effort in Portland, Oregon. IPAR is 
an organization established, controlled, and essentially operated by the 
business/labor/industry community in th^^jBreater Portland area. Representa- 
tives from the education system are members of the IPAR Council, and 
the Portland^. Board of Education contributes a small amount "of funds an-s 
nually to the IPAR efforts. However, the Vast majority of IPAR Council 
members and the vast majority of its operating revenues come from the 
business/labor/industry community. It is physically housed and operates 
outside the education system. It is much more than a simple service agency to 
the education system. In addition to playing this role effectively, IPAR also 
serves as an organization devoted to encouraging and promoting experimenta- 
tion and tly widest possible community involvement with the education 
system; It is basically controlled by the business/labor/industry conununity 
' and counts on annual contributions from that community for its financial 
stability. 

Model II is illustrated by the many community career education action 
councils operatmg under, and created by, local boards of education. This 
arrangement is typically operated under the administrative direction of a 
person carrying the title of "community career education coordinator.** That 
person is employed by the local board of education and the model typically is 
housed in some educational facility. The advantages seen for thii model 
include: 

1. It assumes the presence of hard education dollars on a continuing basis. 

This hard line education budget item assures the broader community 
, that they can count on the permanency of education's commitment to a 
collaborative career education effort. 
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' 2. The councti. tMCt It U created by and repokt»_to the Board of Educa- 
. tlon, standi a far greater chance "^of Influencing tchool board poUcy 
than if It were to operate as a community agcncyJndependent of the 
. board of educ^^n. ' ' ^ 

3 The person in charge wUl. as a school board employee, be entitled to 
participate In the fringe beneflu (retir<^ncnt. hospitalization, etc.) of the 
education system. Without such benenONt will b^jidifflcult to attract a 
competent person to the assignment on a career basii. Moreover^ as part 
of the education system, the prei(ence^-^f=TP*»y«ical facilities on a 
continuing basis are assured. ' | 

4. As part of the educati^ system, the councU has multiple opportunities 
" to influence needed chlnge within the education system lhat would be 

difficult to duplicate from the "outside." 

5. Because the council is established by board of education action In no 
way prevents it from receiving part-or even a majority -of iu operating 
funds from tlxi^business/labor/industry community. ^*s^^^^ 

ModeUlil is illustrated by the solCral community educatiW^ork councils 
curfenU^op^^ting' under the general direction of the National Manpower 
Institute, with funds' made avaUable under a gram from the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The basis assumption behind the elation and operi^Uon of such 
councils is that they operate as a "broker" between the education system and 
the broader community but owe their pHma^ allegiance to neither. The 
primary advantages of this model can be sumn^tized as follow(s: ^ 

t. It establishes a non threateriing forum not "owned" by any siiigle 
segment of the society. y 

2 It allows and encourages a wide variety of community elements to 
support the councU financially so that all feel they are participating, not 
just cooperating, members. * 

3 it allows the councU to remain problem/solution oriented and not tied to 
any particular effort or "crusade" operating either within the education 
system or in thcT broader community. 

4 it avoids any danger of being forced to stand with any one of the 
collaborative partners against another. It does not defend th* school 
board against the community nor the community against the school 
board^-s^ 
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^ l!^**"^**/**! "T***' ^Npn^^nity based organizations 

••rvlng oulK>f«hpol youth in the commun>^ and. in no way. limits its 
primary operations to serving only in-schooj ybqth. V 

•A.T!i!lJl?'*' any community interested in a fUttrf^rative 

e#i«:ation/worlr effort must address include: (a) How is the effort to be 
suatained on a continufog sound financial b^is? (b) How will ihe effort oper«e 
maximize internal collaboration on both, sides as well as extenwl 
c<^abor*tlon between the education ^system and the broader community? 
(c) How can the coUaborative authority be exercised with all segments i.volved 
.° """^ in^e^fcre or undermine the broader mission of any single 
• P*™^*^*** V'*"^"* • ^ *° »^ appointed as the individual char«d- 

w^Ui d»y.to^ay operational responsibilities? Individual communities, it seems 
wuj have to answer such questions for themselves. No single national modeU 
now in existence appears to be a universal basis for answering these hard 
questions. . ' o ^ 

Implementing ColUborative Efforto: Paying the Price of Perspective 

''^'J ""I* V""^ "^^""^ recognize that a community 

collaborative education/work effort holds great potential for meeting a wide 
variety of related needs. Certainly, it is needed for effective implementation of 
career education. It is an equally appropriate mechanism to use with vocational 
education advisory council operations. Similarly, it is a mechanism much 
weeded for effective implementation of the current YEDPA's effort of the 

6rganuations and education systems in concert with CETA prime sponsors 
Tho«r concerned with problems of adult mid-career change are bound to look 
on the concept of community collaborative eduQation/work efforts with much 
tavor. So. too. are those community'elements looking for better coordination 
of existing o.ut-of-$chool efforts aimed prhnarUy at helping youth solve 
problems of education/work relationships. Theoretically, a community collabo- 
rative education/Work council, and yts resulting operations. wiU serve all these 
soctetal elements, i - V ^ * ^ 

From a practical poir^f view, however, to begin such an effort with this 
broad array of goals d^s not seem wise. In each of the areas identified above, 
.^1 h"?.,* of internal, as well as external, collaboration problems to be 

solved. The first reqnirement of any community education/work councU must ' 
be that It gains sufficient strength, support, and demonstrated evidence of 
efTecUveness so that it can continue on a sustaining basis. For this to happen it 
seems to me that this effort must begin by concentrating on only a portion of 
the many areas in which it could logically become involved. It would seem 
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fc.tt« to trfM « oiOy ■• much M it ••em. iHJiribk lo d^r 
tiirinnl-g " tettW mmwm imuIU In, my, • three- to five-yew period, then the 
JiZLuUa of Hi opentioiit can be expwided. If the Initial efforts f«a. so, too. 
wm the or^nisBtftonel structure esUbllshed, Small successes are to be pre^ 
tarod over futures. At least, that is the way ft seems to me. 

The concept of coDabofation is long- overdue in American society. The 
emeiasBce of recocnlzed neet for implementing educaUon/work policy at the 
oo^^ty le«d holds high promHis as a vehicle for use 
coficept of coUaboratton into operational actions. The road to implementation 
of eoOaboffattve efforU to Iffled with many "rocks" including some Ubeled as 
•^rtaianahipr "defenatv^ieasr and "restetance to change. The needs of 



both youth a^d adulU fJ^wMng prablems they face in solving education/ 
woA «datio«.hlp proWems will. hopelSoy, serve 

some of ua to traverse this rocky road, no matter how dmicult the task. The, 
needs of thoee we seek to serve will justify our efforts. 



> 
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^ - TH0UGIf|riS0r4EBCE ANDCAIUBER-I^DUCATION ^ 

Each of the four i^ajor modcTrT&r Experienced Based Career Education has 
produced positive evidence of effccti^^enes^. 'Such results are apparent vWhen 
one looks at evidence of student enthusiasm, acceptance by the business/labor 
'industry comraunity, hard data relative to progress of participants toward 
career maturity, or increases in basic academic achievement of participants. On 

•all.Qr these counts, the four EfiCE models have demonstrated themselves to be 

effective mechanisms. I salute both this record of accomplisiinient and the 
willingness of those responsible fof the EBCE effort to amass it. 

If evidence of actual effectiveness were the sole criterion used for 
deteirmining educational change, American Education would undoubtedly have 
a quite different history. That is, some innovations with unquestioned 
effectiveness have been discarded while others, whose evidence of effectiveness v 
is either lacking or of questionable validity, have gained strength and^ 
acceptance/ This has ocqurred because educational decisionmakers must use 
evidence of effectiveness as only one of a number of criteria to be considered 
when making judgments. In addition to this criterion, educational decision- 
makers must also- utilize such criteria as (a) cost effectiveness; (b) ease of 
implementation; (c) internal resistance to change existing among educators; 
and (d) external resistance to change existing within the broader community. 
% worth, or lack of worth, of a particular form ofi educational innovation is 

necessarily only one of a series of criteria used." 

^ ^ second preliminaiV poinj regarding educational innovation woujd also 
seem to be in order. In general, it seems safe to say that, witkiri the "family" of 
professional educators, a smiiiTgejcentage exist who are particularly attracted 
to the potion of educational change and innovj^tion. Such persons, in addition 
' ^o their interests in innovation, possess two other special characteris- 
tics: (a) they know hpw to write proposals that wijj^ get funded with Federal 
grant monej^; and (b>4hey know how to produ<^e positive results in their 
projects. They have «<^^ typically known how t^use their results to motivate 
the great, majority of educators-i.e., those ofwhom educational innovation 
. and change do not have positive appeal- to IxUy their fesults and so to change 
in the indicated direction. When change f^ls to occur, those who-could be 
called the "true educational innovators' y^pically move on to a new form of 
innovation and begin again.j^his, too/ is part, of the history of American. 
Education. / 
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It is withtn the framework of these two hiAorical perspectives that I would 
like to speak here.- In order to say with the greatest possible clarity what 1 
would like to convey. I have divided these remarks into two parts. First. I 
would like to present a brief picture of career education-its nature and current 
status. S«9ond, I would' like to present four alternatives for consideration by 
those currently working in Experienced Based Career Education. I do hope 
that 'this form of presentation will be helpful to you in decisions you are 
attempting to make at this conference. ^ 

» • 

Career Education: Its Nature and Present Status 



Nature 



Career education can be pictured as an attempt to change American 
Education in, ways that bring a more appropriate emphasis to the goal of 
!*tducation as preparation for work" among the several basic goals of 
education. The generic nature of the kind of educational change being 
championed by career education can be outlined quite independently of its 
content. Among its bedrock parameters, the foUowing are especially crucial to 
this discussion: 

1 Career education is conceptualized and organized around the theory and 
research of career development. Thus, it is pictured as an effort that 

- begins inlthe pre-school years and continues throughout most of the life 
span. It thus fits into the concept of lifelong learning. 

2 Career education is pictured as an effort that is needed by and applicable 
to all of the chOdren of all of the people. It is, in no way. intended to 
serve only a special segment of the student population. 

3. Career education, is an attempt to bring a proper focu^ to the goal of 
■ **education as preparation for work" in ways that neither demean nor 

detract from any other worthy basic goal of America^ Education. 

4. Career education's prime delivery mechanism within the formal school 
system is infusion. It seeks to establish no new courses, curriculums, or 
alternative school structure. It seeks to create internal chan^ within 
existing educational personnel, but it does not seek to^add new kinds of 
educational personnel at the building level. It is a "people change," 
rather than a- "program add-on" approach to educational innovation. It 
places basic trust in currently employed educators and curriculums. It 
depends on existing programs but does not seek to add yet another. 



5, A second facet of career educption'# delivery system is the concept of 
collaboration between the school system and the broader community- 
including both the business/labor/rndustry/profcssional/govcrnment 
community and the home/family structure. A bedrock tenet of career 
education holds that career education is not something schools can do by 
them selves -that It must become, both in terms of actions and in terms 
of accountability, a community tffort. not just a school effort. Thus, in 
addition to direct joint school/community interaction career education 
also supports other community efforts to help youth in career 
exploration and decisionmaking as part of the career education concept. 

6. Finally, career education is an approach to educational change that seeks 
to increase educational productivity without substantially increasing the 
educational budget. It asks school systems to reallocate the way they 
spend currently available dollars instead of asking the community to 
support increased pcr-pupil costs for education. The primary costs of 
career education are pictured as those involved iri providing: (a) inserv- 
ice education to currently employed efSKators; and (b) career education 
coordinators at the school district/cgmm unity level— but not at the 
building level. 



Curirent Status - - 

Since formally coming into existence in 1971, the career education concept 
has been introduced into more than 9,000 of the 16,000 -K K-I2* school 
districts in this Nation. In the last fe.w years, it has also become increa&ingjy 
popular in a wide variety of postsecondary education settiiigs ranging all the 
way from community colleges, to four-year colleges and universities, and even 
into adult education efforts. During this same period of time, it has been 
endorsed by such groups of major educational -decisionmakers as: (a) the 
Council of Chief State School Officers; (b) the National School Boards 
Association; (c) the American Association of -School Administrators; (d) the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals; ^(fcl (e) the National 
Association of State Boarcls of Education. • 

Among practitioners within the education system, career education hag been 
endorsed by such diverse groups as: (a) the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association; (b) the American Vocational Association; (c) the National Educa- 
tion Association; (d) the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics; (e) the 
National Council of Social Studies; (0 the American Industrial Art s Associa- 
tion; and (g) the American Council of Teachers of Foreign Language, as well as 
others. It has also been endorsed by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 



' within the broader community, carcct cdM*;atlon has been endorsed by such 
groupt ai: (a) th« Chamber of Commerce of the USA; (b) United Aun>workers 
of America; (c) United Rubber, Plastics, Unoleum, and Cork Workers of 
•America; (d) National Federation of Independent Businessmen; (c) American 
Legion; (O Boy Scouts of the USA; and (g) Women's American ORT. 

The nuriber and variety of endorsements career education has received 
exceeds Its record of hard cvicfthce dehionstrating ita^effcctiveness. While many 
preliminary indications of effectiveness exist, th^jHff^is no way that career 
education, as a total movement, could be said to have complied anywhere near 
as effective a* record of effectiveness as has Experienced Based Career 
Education. There is no doubt about that. 

To some, the ''bottom line" with regard to the current status of career 
education is seen in the recent signing into law e>f P.L. 95-207-THE CAREER 
EDUCATION INCENTIVE Act OF 1977-by. President Carter. The Congress 
artd the^ President, by this legislative action, have demonstrated their support 
and endorsement of the caciser education concept. To others more skeptical, 
passage of P.L. 95-207 is the "next to the bottom line'' with the real **bottom 
line'*^ to be decided by actions of the 95th Congress with respect to - 
appropriations for this new law. As yOu know, such decisions have yet to be 
made. • 

Thus, while career education's record of demonstrated effectiveness is still 
modest, its record with respect to acceptance of.basic nature and goals is quite 
impressive. It would, I think, be difficult to justify an assertion that there has 
been little interest in, enthusiasm for, or acceptance of the career education 
concept. Its marketing strategies, at least to date, have been succsssful. 

During this same period. Experienced Based Career Education has operated, 
first, as an alternative delivery mechapism of career education and, during the 
last few years, as an effort independent of the mainstream of career education. 
It is with this kind of bdckground that I would now like to turn to what seems 
to me to represent current major available strategies for Experienced Based 
Career Education to consider in relation to the career education concept as a 
whole. • . . 



Strategies For Consideration by EBCE 

Since establishment ol" OE's Office, of Career Education in 1974,' Experi- 
enced* Based Career Education has operated completely apart from OCE. It still 
does. Rather than continue to ignore this fact, it seems to me the time has 
come to consider some alternative strategies for EBCE to consider vis-a-vis its 
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poMlble reUtionshipt to career education: Pour basic itrateglea appear to me to 
be available, each of which deserves brief discussion. 

Strategy A: Compete With Career Education 

One obvious strategy available to EBCEi Is to embark on an ambitious 
campaign to compete with earner education as an approach to educational 
change. Certainly, the. In^'^retalve re^cord of EBCE effectiveness provides a 
power All base for use by those wishing to adopt this strategy. Such a campaign 
would logically begin bj^ emphasizing the relative ,ad vantages of EBCE over 
traditional career education in^ terms of reseapoh'^d evaluation evidence. The 
record already exists. 

To adopt, such a strategy would, of course, demand that EBCE simultane- 
ously seek to emphasize the differences between itself and traditional career 
education in a clear and forcefUI manner. While the four existing EBCE models 
differ somewhat, it would not seem difficult to claim ^hat the EBCE 
approach— with the possible slight ^;cception of the RBS modcl-^s one carrying 
the following basic assumptions: 
• ■ • 

1. EBCE is best thought of as an alternative curriculum, if not an 
alternative school, approach to educational change. 

2. EEUGE is ^ approach that Is to be considered appropriate for the 
secondary school, but not the elementary school setting. 

3. EBCE is an approach thff is designed to appeal to some» but not all, of 

. the student body. ; - . ' 

• * 

^4. EBCE is an approach that seeks to place major responsibility for 
acquisition of academic skills on the broader commuriity with classrooiri ' 
teachiers best viewed as learning facilitators. 

5. EBCE is an approach that calls for the presence of new kinds of. 
educational specialists at the building level. 

In each of these ways, EBCE could be* dearly pictured as resting -on a 
different conceptual base than traditional career education. EBCE proponents 
can, of course, be expected to delete some of the differences I have outlined 
here and may well choose to emphasize others. That is not the point. Rather, 
the essential action required is to clearly state and emphasize the differences 
between EBCE and traditional career education. If competition is to be the 
'*hanie of the game," this kind of effort will he essential. The goal, of cou.rse, 
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wi»x\d be to encourage educational decitlonmaken and members of the 
bfXader comrtiunlty to endom EBCE over traditional career education. It la 
ceitainly a ttrateBy that la iwidily available and well worth terious conild- 
•rattlon. ' 

Sttmtmgy B: Add EBCE To The Total Career Education Effort 

A iecond currentlx available strategy is to embark on a campaign aimed at 
convlnelng^ educatlor»al declalonmakera that a program of EB€E should be 
added to existing school programs so that the concept of career education can 
be effectively Implemented-.^ 

The rationale appropriate for use here is simple and straightforward. It 
builds on recognizing the fact that career education's implementation is already 
heavily dependent on a number of kinds of educational programs that receive 
no direct career education dollars. Such programs include vocational education, 
cooperative education, and work experience education in addition to tho 
variety of academic education progriims. 1^ combination, such existing 
educational programs supposedly meet the educational needs of all students. 
Career educkUon efforts are being Infused into all of these programs, but the 
programs themselves are not supported by career education funds. 

EBCE advocates might easily make the claim that, for some students, yet an- 
other kind of educational program -namely, EBCE-is needed. The evidence of 
fairly large numbers of youth who are "turned ofP* by existing educational 
programs is solid and impressive. It could effectively be argued that school 
boards and taxpayers should invest in one more program to meet the needs of 
such .students. If this idea could be sold, it would be obviously easy to 
demonstrate how this new kind of educational program makes sizeable and 
substantial contributions to implementations of the career education concept. 
There is no doubt, that this is already being demonstrated in those school 
systems who have moved to add an EBCE program to their currently existing 
career education efforts. Several §uch school systems are represented in this 
audience. 

The primary difficulty with this approach is that it does involve asking for 
substantial increases in the education budget. Whether or not this idea can be 
readily marketed in tliese times is open to question. Still', logically, this is 
certainly a viable alternative for EBCE advocate^^to consider. 
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Stral«Sy C: Become A Ch«mt>lon Of Experienced Baaed Education 

A t^lrd immediately available strategy for EDCH to consider would demand 
only that the word "career" be dropped from* its title; i.e.. Instead of being 
known as ''experienced based carter education," attempt t6 be known as 
"experienced based education." 

Operationally, as \ read the EBCE literature, this is the'general direction in 
which. EBCE appears to be headed. Thpt is. when critics raise, as an objection 
to EBCE, the claim that EBCE emphasises only the goal > of "education as 
preparation for work," EBCE advocates quickly point out that this simply is 
not true. On the contrary, they soy. the EBCE approach encompasses all of the 
basic goals of American Education includiiTg such goals as academic achieve- 
ment, wise use of leisure time, citizenship, and cultural appreciation in addition 
to the goal of education as prqparq^ion for work. Such assertions arc, of course, 
necessary in order to justify the EBCE process that calls for participating 
students to. spend a majority of their time in learning experiences outside of- 
traditional classes taught by traditional teachers^ 

Viewed in this way. EBCE becomes a true educational revolution as 
opposed to the more evolutionary nature of traditional career education. The 
research basis justifying a radically different approach to learning for^certain 
segm<;nts of the student body is easily justified both by the genera] domain of 
experiential learning and by the obvious fact th^t some students do not profit 
greatly from the traditional teaching/learning process. 

If this strategy for iristitutionalizing the EBCE concept were to be adopted, 
EBCE advocates would sur.ely have to advocate making alternative curriculums. 
if not actual alternative school s.^avai I able for choice by students. If this notion 
could be sold initially to educational decisionmakers, its long rifn success 
would,' of course, be determined by the" number and kinds of students who 
choose this learning approach over others available to them. As I read the ' 
EBCE literature and think about high school students, I feel it would appeal to 
many. It may well be the best of all possible strategies to adopt. 

LI ^ 

The major difficulties such a strategy would encounter, it. seems to me. 
would lie in: (a) its revolutionary nature; and (b) the perceived— even if not 
real— threat it poses to many of today> classroom teachers. SMch difficulties 
are not insurmountable, but they are real and must be faced. 

Strategy D: Become An Educational Methodology 

Traditional career education, as you know, is properly viewed more as a 
methodology for educational change than as a new kind of program, course, or 
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curriculum. Il it pos»lbIc that KBCli miglU chooic to adopt u strategy leading 
toward Joining with traditional career education as an educational method- 
^logy. 

To do thl». of course, would demand thot MBCt consider and emphasize 
ways of infusing its approaches Into the regular classroom in ways thot allow 
the totiM teaching/learning process to extend beyond the walls of the 
classroom, Ttiis, obviously, is what traditional career education has done. To 
adopt this strategy would demand that.EBCB advocates seek to share the 
knowledge, expertise, and materials they have amassed over the last several 
years with persons now/engaged in traditional career education. A wide variety 
of ideas, materials, and approaches to interacting with the broader community 
hove been developed by EBCE advocates which, if made a part of traditional 
career education, hold high promise for increasing its effectiveness. Not alt of 
the. current cognitive content of EBCE could be made a part of traditional 
career education in view of the fact some of this content stands in opposition 
to basic career education concepts. This does not mean that such content heed 
be lost; i.e.,*. it can certainly become a very valuable part of the more generic 
area known as experiential learning. 

The obvipus Id^c disadvantage inherent in adopting this strategy is that it 
would lead to disappearance of EBCE as a separate entity in its own right. 
Instead, ,EBCE would be remembered primarily as an effort that helped to 
build the content and increase the effectiveness of the career education 
movement. There is llttle^point trying to pretend otherwise. 

■ s " ' 

The four strategies I have presented here need not, obviously, be considered 
as the only ones available to EBCE advocates at the present time. Various 
combinations and permutations of these four strategies-ire possible and other 
completely different strategies may well be develop.ed. I Would suspect that, 
among current' EBtCE "crusaders/* some may well be found who wOuld 
embrace each of the basic strategies outlined here. That is as it should be. 

For my part, I do not pretend— nor contend— that one of these strategies is 
■wiser or more desirable than any of the others. In my view, they are, at 
present, equally viable and defensible strategies to consider. Obviously, I, as a 
career education advocate, would hope that tl\e fourth may appeal to most 
EBCE advocates more than the other three— but that is a hope, not an 
assumption. In the long run, the strategy-or strategies-adopted by EBCE 
i^lvocates to institutionalize the knowledge accumulated by the EBCE effort 
over the last several years must be chosen by each of you who, today, regard 
yourselves as active participants in the EBCE "crusade." No one, I hope, would 
want it to be otherwise. ■ 



YEOPAi OBLIGATIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN^ 

EDUCATION 

Since 1960, the ratio of youth to adult unemploynient hai r^aiiied fttabl 
at ab out 3:1^ I . Ike wine , the ratio of unemployment among aon^'White-youfli, at' 



opposed to white youth* has remained at about 2:1. puring^this same period,, 
^ underemployment among youth, defined as the nuinbe'^ accepting employment 
■4 a lower level than that for which they arb prepared, has increased 
dramatically. 

■ ■• ' • ' ■ ■ . • > 

Conac^ibus and conscientious attempts to deal with this problem have been 
mounted in recent years by* various parts of the Departmcri^^ Labor, by" a 
variety of community based organizations, and by the forma] education * 
system. From, a /'results" viewpoint, these efforts have not succeeded in 
itftering these ratios. This, of course, docs not. mean that good and wortliwhile - 
things have not been learned rior tl^t youth, in general, have not received 
assistaifce. 

The Congress, in enacting the Youth Employment Demonstration Projects 
^^Act of 1977. recognized the past contributions of these three societal elements / 
by including all of them in the legislation. In doing so. the Congress asked each 
tor (a) increase the intensity and variety of their actions; and (b) work 
together rather than separately. Wlien results are assessed, the "bottom line" 
will be the extent to whicli the youth/work/schooling problem has. been 
alleviated. The "next-to-the-bottom line" will be the extent to which and the 
effectiveness w^th which a true collaborative effort has been initiated. 

The purpose of this, presentation is to address responsibilities iC>f the formal ' 
education system in this collaborative effort. Its .bitsic thesis, is that, as 
education discharges its obligations under YEDPA. »serics of opportunities for 
needed basic structural changes in education will ineviiably emerge. While the 
YEDPA, by itself^ not a sufficient reason to change, the American education - 
^stem. it may well become a catalyst for change. • 

To defend this thesis, an attentitt will first be made to specify obligations of 
the formal education system found in 4hc YEDPA legislation. This will be 
followed by a listing of youth nee4s to be met by the collaborative effort 
involving the education system ^ Finally * a series of opportunities for l>asic 
educational change growing out of nlethods required to meet education's 
obligations will be identified and briefly^ cUffcussed. 
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Obll^llom of BduMtloii Pound In th« YEW A UffkUtion 

Th« YBDPA UW-P.L. 95-93 -ld*ntl net apoclflc obtlgatlont ofoducatlon In 
•tvtrti placM. Th^y can be tumm«fiz«d u rollowi: 

tm» 1 - Yobng Adult ConMmtlon Corpt 

1. Th« Socwjary of^Labor U required to work, with the Department of 
H«alth, Education, and- Welfare to make suitable arrangements whereby 
academic credit may be awarded by educational Instttutlons and agencies 

* frtT^ cttftip ateheim% derived from work experience. (Sec. 804(e)). This 
rmquirmm^nt €x(^s in spite of the fact that the formal education ^ystem 
will not be direcfly involved in providing nor in evaluating training. 

2. The Secretary of thV^Departmcnt- of Interior and the Secretary of (he 
Department of Agriculture may make grants to ^any public agency or 
organization for State and/or local programs funded with the 30 percent 
of funds set aside fdr State and local programs. (Sec. 806(aK2)). Public 
educational Irtstitutions qualify for such grants. 

Title II. Subpart I - Youth Incen.ttvc Entitlement Pilot Projects 

1. The prime sponsor must provide assurances that arrangements have been 
made with ^e appropriate LEA that participating in-school youth arc 
enrolled and meeting the minimum academic and attendance require- 
ments of thv»chool. (§ec. 327(aK4XK)). L£As have obvious obligations 
to supply^pmne sponsors with these data under clear agreements, 

2. The Secretary of Labor must, in his report to the Congress. -include daU 
with respect to the degree to which employment opportunities provided 
have caused out-of-school youths to return to school or others to remain 
in school. (Sec. 329(3)). LEAs have clear obligations to: (a) devise and 
implement arrangements for out-of-school youth to return to school: and 
(b) participate in efforts to encourage in-school youth enrolled here to 
remain in school 

3. The prime sponsor must provide assurances thai consultation has been 
' held with public and private nonprofit educational agencies including 

vocational and postsccondary education institutions. (Sec. 327(aK4)(D)). 
Educational institutions have an obligation to provide such consultat^n. 

4. Employment opportunities provided youth participating under this 
■ subpart may take place in LEAs, institutions of higher education, and 

other kinds of educational institutions. (Sec. 326(a)). The Education 
system has an obligation to make available somi employment oppor- 
tunities for youth enrolled under this subpart. 
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Tltl« II, tyfc pft 2 - Yoiitli Cammunlty Con— rvtton and lmpro¥Mn«nt 

1. Th« prtnw tpontor li r«qulr«d to includ«. In th« propoMd asreem^nt to 
conduct tuch • prq^t, • dMortpUon of aiTanicincnti m«d« with tchool 
•yttema—lficludlng ach<fln\cooDe imt|vl programs. (Sec. 336(bXI»' ^du- 
cmton Affvtf m» obUgmtionjp^^dfk wifh prime gpontora in malting mch 
mwnmgwwwtwntm, 

2. Th« prime tpontor It requlrtd to deacrlb« plant for coordinating th« 
trmlrilhg and work experience with tchool<r«lated program t. including 
awarding academic credit. (Sec. 336(bX^)). Educators have an obiigation 
to participate in forming and carrying out these plans, 

3. Projectt are required to be conducted in tuch a manne?4!i to permit 
participating in-tchool youth to coordinate their Jobt with clattroom 
Inttructlon. (Sec. 337(bX2)). Educators have a responsibiUty to arrange 
wchooi 9cheduies-and the school day --in ways that rhake such coordina- 
tion workable and effective. % ^ . 

Title n. Subpart 3 — Youth Employment and ThUning Programt 

1. The program for in*tchool youth, under thlt tubpart, mutt be ^dminit> 
tered* under contractt with the prime tpontor, by an LEA, a contortium 

^ of LEAs,-or by a potttecondary educational inttitution. (Sec. 346(cX2». 
Educators 'have an obligation to administer such efforts. 

n 

2. The pragnun for in-tchool youth may include a variety of tchool-to-work 
traniition services for ail youth, ages 16-21 as well as special work 
experience prograrhs for economically disadvantaged youth* (Sec. 
345(aX2))« Educators haue an obligation to plan for implementing 
programs of both types, 

3. Economically disadvantaged in-school youth participating in this subpart 
^are to be selected by the educational institution based on certification 

made by school -based guidance counselors. (Sec. 346(c|(6». E<b4cati€mal 
institutions have an obiigation to perform thik selection function and to 
demonstrate its validity. 

4. Not less than 22 percent of the funds available under this subpart must 
be used for programs for in-school youth under agreements between 
prime sponsors and LEAs. (Sec. 343(d)). LEAs have an obligation to 
make sure this £$^pewcent is a minimum, not a maximum^ and to enter 
into subcontracts with postsecon€lary e€hiC€^on institutions to serve 
y€mth in such settings, 
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5. LEAa art r«qulr«4 to Mcur* fbndt from pHm« tponftort for um. In part, 
to •mploy adftttlonal ichopl-baMd coMrotlort to ctrry out provtalont of 
this nibpart. iS^c. 346(gX3))- oMgttkm io do to without 
mppkmrtng cwrthify mnpioy^ cvum^lon, , 

6. Special provliioni art made to encouraft profawKs to msk* avatlabU 
•mploynMnt and cmt—t counMllng to pr«MCdhd«ry youth. (S«c. 
348(cXlXE))- Eduemtort mn oMifmtkm to diwcow mnd tmpl€n^0»L 
wtiyM ofmmking thU m Mmlity. 

7. Ten percent of f\indt eveUeble under thta subpart may be^sed for work 
experience protrams for youth from various socioeconomic levels and 
are not ^trlcted to economically disadvantaged youth. (Sec. 345(a)>. 
Educttton an obiigmtion to plan for and implement 'thia taction of 
the Act 

8. Youth Councils are to be established under this subpart. (Sec. 346(b)). 
Educmton Pmva an obligation to participate in tuch youth councUt and 
for \wrking constructively with them. * 

There are. thus, a minimum of 20 legal obligations for education specified in 
this law. When viewed collectively, they tell u> a great deal about what 
education 1^ to do. but very little about how these obligations are to be met. 

\ f ' 

SpccOTc Youth Needs Addreeaed in the YEDPA LegWatlon 

« 

Title II of YEDPA contains references to a variety of youth needs to be met 
jointly through collaborative ePforta of CBTA prime sponsors, conununity 
baaed organizations, and educational institutions. WhUe educaticm is not toiafy 
responsible for meeUng these needs, it behooves all educators to be aware of 
their nature. Including both in-school and outK>f-achool youth. Subparts 1 and 
2 pertain to needs of economically disadvantaged youth, ages 16-19. Subpart 3 
refers to needs of all youth, ages 16-21 as well as certain additional needs of 
economically disadvantaged youth. 

A summary listing of such youth heeds for economically disadvantaged 
youth Includes the need to: 

Subpart 1 : 'it •* 

1 . Earn ehough money so they can a^ain in high school 

2. Earn enough money so they can return to high schooTiffpi^^ropouts) 
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J. Find waya of r«>«nt«rini hlfh tchool (for Uropouti) 

4. Dl«cov«r car««r-r«lat««l rtaaont for c^npl«ilng hijih ichtK)! 

Subpwn 2: 

f ^ 

I. Ram mon«y while acquiring ipectfU; vitcattonal iklllt 

' 2. Expand upiluna /or vocational tklil training beytmd thi>i« offer«il by tha 
• vuucaiion ■ytiein ^ ^ y^^^^ 

3. Acquire gene«4] amployablllty tkllU 

Subpart 3: 

1. Engage In aubtidiced work experience that will enable them to explore 
career options and ntake better career decltlont 

2. Acquire apeciflc vtxratlonal skliU ) 

3. Be recipients of transition services called for In this subpart available to 
' all youth y 

Under Subpart 3. a total of 16 youth needs are Identified to be made 
available to all participating youth, ages 16-21 . These include, for example, the 
need for: ^ 

1. Counseling. Including career counseling 

2. Occupational, educational, and labor market Information of a national* 
Statc^ and-local nature 

3. Aaaiatance in making the transition from school to work 

4. Career exploratiiCMMn both the public and private sector 

5. Job placement assistance 

6« Assistance in combatting race anvsex ytereotyping as deterranB to fkiil 
freedom of educational and occupational choice. 

• ^ ■ 

Theae youth ne^ds have been listed for thcec purposes: (a) to Illustrate that 
they^repreKnt needs all three partners in this collaborative effort have been 
tiying to'ibeet for several years; (b) to emphasize that. the Act provides a series 



Cc>lo point mil one* mor«Sj|h«l Ihtw ne*dt «r» u» be ti»»t thrtuiiili » 



lbtf»l M did Educatiofwd Chant* 



Anwrlcwi •ducatlon cannut fully ine«t Iti Yt-:i>PA (»hUsaUtms throityh Iti 
praatnt ttniclura. Chant* ^ needed. Such change mutt be planned and 
— ^ impt*m*nieQ tn wayi wtHOiiiejH aH Wte ttnd« of edtHHitkm an4 the 

*d%icatlonal neada of mit •tud^ntt. YliDPA provides education With several 
opportunltiaa for baak change at M seeks to meet Its obllgstlons under ihia Act. 

Opportunity I: To plan and hnplemeni ways of utUUlnt the hrced#f 
J^otmniuilty bi tha educative proceaa. Several parts of YI^DPA contain 
y/pro^oru for In-school ytnith to uliU/e the personnel and physical resources of 
X tha broader ccNnmunlty, as well, as those of the education system. In preparing 
( thamaalvat for work. This shrnild be welcomed as »n opportunity to uaa the 
A community aa a learning labi^ratory. Educators have known, for years, that 
^ youth can and do learn in more places than the classroom. In more ways than 
through reading books, and from more perscins than classrtwm teacners. In this 
Increasingly compkx society, wc can no longer plan to duplicate vommtlnlty 
learning resources within the schm>lh<»use walls. If -we can apply such principles 
to the buslnesa/labor/ Industry community, we can also apply thVm for other 
purposes to such community settings as libraries, museums, art galleries, and 
community service agencies. Just as students can learn outside of the schoc* 
building, so. too, can educators. To sel/e this opportunity would provide 
educators a means to implement such longstanding educational goals as those 
found In the extended school day. the distended schiH>l. and the year%Mind 
school. a 

\ 

Opportunity 2: To learn about and Implement new ways off awardlnt 
•eadamic Cf«dlt. Throughout the YHDPA, repeated em{>hasls is placed on the 
need to find ways of awarding academic credit for work experience. Since four 
out of every five high schools already do lo. there is nothing njcw about the 
concept. What is new is the request that academic credit be awarded for 
experiences neljher supervised nor evaluated by professional educators. On top 
of this, parts of Y6I>PA also ask for academic credit^o be aw^^rded both for 
basic academic skills \and employabUlty skills acquired through the YEDPA 
experience. 

American education faces serious and incsc alible responsibilities both tQ 
guarantee the validity of academic credit granted and for assuring that such 
credits are appropriate to count toward graduation requirements. These 
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responsibilities caa be met witliin the framework of the YEDPA legislation 
^only if planning and^implemejitation efforts in the arena of performance 
evaluation are stressed. Such efforts must move us away from so great a 
dependence on the amount of time spent iri a classroom as a criterion for 
credit-counting and toward a greater ejnphasis on demonstrated performance. 
Resistance to performance evaluation, as a basis for granting academic credit, 
has come both because some educational experiences defy pure performance 
evaluation and because instrumentation for performance evaluation remains 
imperfect* If the YEDPA legislation can serve to^ stimulate educators to value, 
to validate^ and to u^ performance evaluation as a basis for granting academic 
credit, a significant step will have be?n takers toward improving eri.tire 
system of formal education. The large sums of discretionaiy kij^wl^dge 
building funds available under YEDPA should help greatly. ^ !? 

X>pportunity 3: To provide diversified educational opportunities for stu- 
dents within the frameworic .6f an integrated educational system* All three 
subparts of Title II of YEDPA provide multiple opportunities for special 
services aimed at helping economically disadvantaged students. It is a direction 
that is minently necessqry. This is nof to say it is sufficient. W^e'must follow 
this same principle for alK This^-too, represents an opportunity for educational 
plaiming and implemelitatipn long overdue in American education. The 
principle under questioff is what some have described as the •^doctrine of 
fairness** which holds that, to be fair to all students, we must expose all to 
exactly the same experiences. To those who recognize and value individual 
differences, it is better known as the **doctrine of unfairness^*— i.e., as a 
doctrine that should be abolished. A true "doctrine of fairness** would demand 
that, assuming a common core of basic knowledge: at what .Commissioner 
Ernest Boyer has described as the **basic school** and "middle school** levels, 
differing jeducational opportunities be made available, in the form of both 
in-school and community educational experiences, for all students. If the 
YEDPA legislation can sti/nulate a basic change in -American education, 
especially at the grade 10-12 level, aimed at providing a variety of kinds of 
"learning to do** and "doing to learn'* educational experiences for all students, 
it wll have made a significant contribution. " 

^Opportunity 4: To enhance and protect freedom of career choice. Both 
Title I and Subparts 1 and 2 of YEDPA*s Title II are restrictive in terms of the 
type of work experience and training opporturiities made available to 
economically disadvantaged yputh.' The economic rewards resulting from 
participation may well cause many such youth to narrow their consideration of 
possible occupational choices to those available under the Act. To avoid this 
danger, it -is* essential that educators start planning now to discover ways of 
helping economically disadvantaged youth whose career goals differ, from 
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opportunities available uiwier this Act to discover alternative ways of moving 
toward such career goals. 

. Once again, education is faced with a stimulus opportunity to change 
holding implications fdr all students. One's career choices profoundly affect 
the individual's total lifestyle. Such choices have been unduly restricted for 
majny youth on the basis of parental occupation, socioeconomic level, 
occupational stereotyping based on race, sex, and physical handicaps, and, 
most of all, by inadequate opportunities to engage in career exploration in the 
dccupational society itself. With more than seven out of every ten youth 
^currently enroled in secondary schools and colleges currently expressing need 
for rnore help in career decisionmaking, the time has surely come to consider 
this a& a challenge for educational planners and decisionmakers. The need to 
plan for and provide multiple opportunities for career exploration for all 
students is made clear by the special challenges the YEDPA legislation poses 
for economically disadvantaged students. It is a need that must be met. 

Opportunity 5: To relate educational experience ta later lifestyle activities 
of youth. Title* II, Subpart 3 ^ of YEDPA calls 'Jc»r school based counselors to 
certify that work experience opportunities are related to career and educa- 
;tional goals of participating students. This, of course, is only the top of the 
"iceberg" of educational relevancy. Whether or not work experiences are 
related to educational experiences will, in reality, depend^on the degree to 
which the teaching faculty recognizes the need and possibilities for (iQ^8 so. 
Important ,as counselors oimously aie, it is in th€ classroom, not^irh^the 
counselor's' office, where the student will either experience— or fail to 
experience— relationships between school subjects and work experience oppor- 
tunities available under YEDPA. 

' ' - 

If YEDPA can stimulate American edud'ation to move toward an-increased 
emphasis, in every classroom, on the usefulness of subject matter in both career 
and other lifestyle activities, great progress wilthave been made. Such'an effort 
will surely alleviate such current symptoms of educational deficiency as 
lowered test scores, classroom discipline, and high truancy fates. When both 
student and teacher can clearly see the usefulness of .the subject matter, the 
general health of American education will surely improve. The key person 
among professional educators is the classroom teacher. HopefuUy, implementa- 
tion of YEDPA will reinforce this most basic of all educational truths. 

It is apparent that the YEDPA legislation addresses a host of youth needs 
that have been of concern to American education for several years. It is equally 
apparent that, by calling for a ooUaborative efforl involving other seginents of 
the community also concerned about -such youth needs, the odds of meeting 
such needs is enhahced. . ' - / 
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The YEDPA legislation clearly calls for the active and deep involvement of 
professional educators. TKe obligations of educators ' contained in this 
legislation cannot be fully met unless some b^ic^' changes are made in the 
system of education. This legislation ckn serve as a catalyst for stimulating such 
changes in directions that will enhance the quality of education. It is an. 
opportunity that must not be missed and a challenge that must be met. . 
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— THE COMMUNITY CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCE^CENTER 
, , . CONCEPT 

Among the basic principles the career education concept has held as 
inviolate, the following are particularly appropriate to this presentation: . 

1 . The cdstsv of career education should come from a combination of 
reallocatidri of current education resources and existing community 
resources. \ 

2. The education system should make full use of the existirig business/ 
labor/industry/professional/govemment community rather than trying to 
stimurate or duplicate that community within the framework of 
education. 

3. Career awarenes^rncareer exploration, and work experience opportunities 
for students should be made available in the existing occupational 
society- . ^ ^ 

4. The career education concept should extend tq adults as well as to 
youth. ^ ^ 

It is important that each of these basic principles be preserved* • 

As the career education concept has evolved and attempts made to convert 
. that concept into an- operational level, a seJies of practical problems has 
become apparent* These problems are particuln*ly obvious and acute in uVlian 
settings. It is suggested here that creation afid operatiog^of a Cdhimuni^ 
Career Education Resouro^ Center represent one viable answer to ^ such 
practical problems*. . V | ^ * - v 

Three sub-topics must be Hi^cusse^ j^lthe ration^e behind the concept of 
Cppimiii^ity Career EJucationl^gtffce XTenter (CCERC);.(b) the nature and 
"functions of the ■ CCERG; and ((^alternative approaches to estalj^n^infe^ and 
operating a CCERC. / ; ^ 

Rationale for the CCERC 

• " ' ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■■■ J • -■ ■ . • • . '■ 

T^ree {Practical implementation problems,^<tach growing out of the career 
education concept, combine to form the rationale for the . CCERC. Each 
deserves brief discussion arid identification here. - / 



First, the carper education concept calls for all elementary school pupils to 
gain career awareness in the occupational society and for junior/senior high 
scjtiool students to experiencdscareer exploration and obtain opportunities for 
work experience in that society. In the' large urban areas, where multiple 
thousands of students are enrolled in the K-12 school system, this becomes 
Extremely difficult tO accomplish in an effective and efficient'manner. Simply 
the logistics of planning .and conducting field trips designed to offer career 
awareness opportunities for^l elementary school pupils in'a variety of secftors 
of society are discouraging to contemplate. When one considers the still more, 
time-consuming activities involved in career exploration' and work experience 
opportunities for junior and senior high school studentsC. the' situation becomes 



almost impossible to comprehend and obviously impossible to implfepfient in a 
practical and comprehensive manner. r«<t matter how. willing and eager 
employers are to accommodate such heedj, they find themseUes unable to do 



so fully and still run their operations injan efficient and pfffitable manner. 
Some more efficient meaiis are needed to: - (a) screen both clasps and sites for 
career awareness and career exploration experiences; and (b) make sure that 
students involved in such activities are persons who are ready for and 6aiH?rofit 
by the experiences. The CCERC is one possible answer to these difficulties. 

Second, the career education concept recognizes that educators, as well as 
their students, have much to learn about the occupational society. Ifteachers _ 
aie to *infuse knowledge regarding that society into their Ip'sson plans, thej^" 
nled some quick and accur^ means of caining information about thafcsociety. 
If they jire to plan 'field trips for their students, they need some of 
knowing what to expect to find on any aivenTield trip so that they can better 
prepare their students fof it and fol^<w up later on the visit. The career 
undecided student'needs help from his/Ker tea^rs and counselors in selecting, 
from- all possible opportunities in the occupational society, those that would be 
most profitable for use in career exploration: Those school officials responsible 
for operating work experience programs need some way of screening students 
''in order to ensure- that the work experienced will be viewed favorably by 
empioyers and^tudents alike. The^e is a real need for inservice of educators in 
all these matters, (ie re, too, th/ CCERGftrepresents one possible answer to 
consider.* i 

. Tliird, many comrpunity members who could and .should profit from a 
corfimunity career education effort are not students enrolled in the K-12 pubjic 
school system. Some are enrolled in private K-12 schools. Others are 
out-of-school youth who, for various reasons, have faUed to make a successful'^ 
transition from school to work. StUl others are adults in the community faced 
* with problems of mid-career change and/or re-enteru^the occupational 
society. A community career education effort t\\^t ignoregthe career education 
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fi^ds of such persons is both ineHlcient and unfair* The CCERC is one way of 
meeting needs of these persoTis. 

.,^th this background of need and recognition of practical problems facing 
us, let us now eTCftmine the possible nature of the CCERC* 

- ■ ^ '^^ ■ ■ 

NatOn of the CCERC 

To begin^ it should be recognized that the CCERC is» designed to serve the 
school system and the community, not a^ single school building within a ^ 
^stem. While ^ could be conducted under the auspices of either the school 
sy^em^ some conrununity agency or combination of agencies, or as a joint 
effort involving both school ^stem and the 'broader community, it is, in no 
way, concept seen as applicable to a single school building. 
. * . ' *■ , . • » ■ 

There are at least three possible levels of content that could be considered ii% 
conceptualizing a CCERC. At the^ broSdest level, one could conceive of a 
CCERC that encompassed, to the- greatest ^possible degree, the entire 
occupational society. Such a CCERC might very well be thought of ^ being 
divide(|^into^ 15 sections, one for each of the IS OE occupational clusters. At a ' 
second level, one could envisage, especially in large urban areas, separate ' 
CCERCs for each of the-^15 OE clusters. .That is, one might be a 
\**Transportation CCERC," another a /^Manufacturings CCERC," I third » 
*** Business and Office Occupations CCERC,** etc. Under these arrangements, the 
IS CCERCs could be operated under the magnet concept with ft^dents from ^ 
any part of the city beiiig eligible to visit any of the 15 CCERCs in operation. 
At a third leVel, one could conceive of CCERCs t^ing constructed individually ^ 
for each of several large industhjes in the community. Under this arran|iement, 
each would concentrate on occupations found within that industry* Obviously^- 
other possibilities exist. These three are given here in order to illustrate the 
flexibility of the CC^RC concept. ^ 

Nq matter wha/ the organizational arrangenient, an]^ existing CCERC should 
be thou^t of in terms of a variety of 'operational componeilts. The first such 
compoffent is an occupational ^information center. In^ this center, the person 
(e.g., student, teacher, adult community member) tould find up-to-date local 
occupational information regarding the nature of the local- occupational 
society. Such information will have been collected by and/or with personis 
working in the l€>c^^*^oCCii^ational society. It should include iriforrhation 
regarding the nature of each occupation, the education appropriate for entering 
it along with other entry requirernents^ and information regardia^;si|4^ 
relationships to the larger society. While the original source of accuriacy ofsuch 
information should come from members of the occupational' society, the iB 
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infomiation itself may well be written, with the help of teachers, at various 
levels to meet the needs of various age ranges and levels of career development. 
At its simplest level, this information may be located in file drawers with 
occupations listed alphabetically. At its most complex level, all of this 
information may be stored in a computer with computer terminals in each 
school building having access to all such information found in a given CCERC, 
Obvio6sIy, a wide variety of alternatives exist between these two extremes. 

A second major component of the CCERC can be thought of as an 
occupational simulation center. The basic idea behind such air, center is to 
construct, with the help and advice of persons from the occupational society, a 
series of simulation games, exercises, and/or tasks that a person inquiring about 
that occupation can pursue. To the greatest passible extent, these simulation 
exercises should be built around the "hands on"" principle that -allows the 
individual to explore his/hfir interests and aptitudes for a particular occupation 
(or, rnore generally , a class of occupations) by completing a task, or series of 
tasks, calling for use of the actual tools used by workers in that occupational 
field. Persons who have been exposed to this^kirid of simulation exercise will ^ 
have oppottiinity -to select (and/or be selected) for participation in particular 
career exploration and work experience opportunities in the occupational 
society. The exercises themselves should be constructed in such a form that 
they can be carried out in an individualized instruction manner and completed 
in a relatively short time— i.e., an hour or less. 

Those interested in this concept can leam more about how it might operate 
by contacting Mr. Joseph Luke, State Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Utah State 
Department of Education. Under Mr. Luke's direction, several such simulation 
centers have been assembled in Utah junior high schools using yvhat were 
formerly industrial arts and home economics teaching centers. Mr. Luke, with 
the assistance of industrial arts teachers and persons from a wide variety of 
'occupations, has supervised the Constmction of a wide variety of such 
Emulation exercises. It isMot bejng recommended here that these devices be 
^aced in individual schooIbuUdings, of cours^, but the basic principles under 
which Mr. Luke utidertook his work in Utah are the ones we are discussing. 

- ■ ' ■ ' ^ - 

The third inajor component of the CCERC can be thought of as a personnel • 
resource center. In this center, a variety of resources and activities can be 
envisioned. F^or example, it will include space and facilitieis for teachers to use 
in Revising, with the help of volunteers from the business/labor/industry 
community, career education materials aAd lesson plans required for infusion 
of career, education concepts in the classroom. In another |tart of the facility, 
volunteer^ from the occiipational . community might be seen visiting with 
interested high school students and/or adults from the community with respect 
to the n^!i^« of occupations and occupational opportunities in particular ^ 
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industries or occupations. A third part of this center might* operate as a 
r bonaflde placement center for both full-time and part-time job placement and 
nmht well be staffed jointly by persons from the local employment service » 
local school system, and, once again, by volunteers from the occupational 
society itself. . 

The entire CCERC should be thought of as a facility designed to serve the 
' community—not just the K-12 school students. Because of this, it should be 
located in a place (or places) readily accessible to community members and 
should be in operation at night as well as during daytime hours. 

Making the CCERC Work 

If the concept of the CCERC has appeal, questions will inevitably arise 
regarding its costs, the means of paying such costs, and who will be responsible 
for operating and maintaining the CCERC, Again, a very wide range, of 
- poi^bilities exist with only a few examples being presented h^re^ 

Obe possible arrangement may well be found in many urban areas currently* 
faced with a number of empty elementary schools closed because of declining 
* pupil enrollments. Such school buildings would make excellent facilities for a 
CCERC, If a school board elected to make one or more such buildings available 
for purposes of housing a CCERC, arrangements could well be made with a 
local Chamber pf Commerce, CETA Prime Sponsor (under the YEDPA Act pf 
1977), a local ^American Legion chapter, j or any other kind of community 
group to staff -and equip the CCERC. v 

Certainly, if the school system supplies the building, some combination of 
non-school community resources should be available for /equipping and 
providing major staff for the CCERC. There is no way the concept can work, 
of course, without the expertise and involvement of the business/labor/ihdus- 
try/professional/govemmenf community. It is not an idea that school systems 
can implerrient by themselves even if they suddenly found themselves with 
surplus funds. (A most unlikely event in these times!) Educators simply do not 
\^ have /the expertise needed#to equip or to fully staff a CCERC. This is not to 
^ say^f course, that some school staff persons— particularly some of the school 
system's career guidance counselors— might not find themselves appropriately 
assigned to the CCERC. 

It seems likely that both the financial resources and staff requirements 
necessary for the CCERC will come from a combination of iS^mmunity 
resources. For example, if. the CCERC contained one section of its occupa- 
tional information ^center devoted to information and materials supplied by 

■ ■ ■ ■ "3 ' ■ 
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local elements of organi/.ed labor, it seems reasonable to expect that Ideal labor 
unions would contribute some Tunds and personnel to this effort. Sirnllarly, if a 
given large industry in an urban area wanted its nature and opportunities to be 
better known to the community, it might well volunteer some of iti funds and 
staff to the CCERC. ' . / 

On a day-to-day base, the CCERC, as envisioned here, would /be staffed, at 
least in part, by retired persons from the occupational society whto would work 
on either a paid or volunteer basis in the CCERC. The wealth of ^xperienee and 
expertise found among members of the retircnient community cfepresents a rich 
resource for career education in any community. It does not/ seem unreason- 
able to assume that many incmbers the retirement community might be 
willing to volunteer some of their time to assure the successful operation of the 
CCERC. , / 

Another possibility would be to think of CCERC's b^ing operated under 
direction of CETA prime sponsors in urban areas. With ciassage of the Youth 
Employment and Etemonst ration Projects Act of 1977, each CETA prime 
sponsor is faced with tlie challenge of making career Exploration and work 
experience opportunities available to a wide range of both in-school and 
out-of-school youth. They arc also required, un4er thisiegislation, to enter into 
cooperative agreements with local educajional authorities. The CCERC concept 
may be an extremely viable one for consideration by CETA prime sponsors 
faced with a task of implementing this legislation. / 

■ ■ . ' ; • / 

It should be made clear that, in proposing the /concept of the CCERC, we 
arc, in no way, suggesting that it be financed, staffed, and operated entirely 
under the auspices of the locat education system. In addition to being 
obviously impractical, such an arrangement would be contrary to the career 
education concept itself. Unless the broader community is w^illing to become 
involved and committed to the implementation of the CCERC concept, thfere is 
no point beginning it. • / 

Operational implementation of the career education cohcept, particularly in 
urban ayeas, calls for some, middle ground between trying to simulate the 
community in the school and simply drowning the community with students in 
search 'of career awareness and career exploration opportunities. The CCERC 
concept, even in the embryonic fashion it has been portrayed in here, seems to 
represent a possibility worthy of serious consideration. It is hoped that these 
remarks will prompt leaders from both education and from the larger 
occupational society in many urban communities to.consider how this concept 
could be converted into reality in their communities. ^ 
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